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Librarians 


Research  in  Review:  Dr. 
Jahoda,  Florida  State  is 
holding  an  Institute  on 
Library  Service  to  the  Handicapped 
from  August  27  to  Sept.  1 ,  and  you 
are  the  director.  Just  what  is  this? 

Jahoda:  It  is  a  one-week  institute 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  intended  for  faculty 
members  of  library  schools.  We 
hope  to  have  about  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  library  schools  represented. 
Basically,  it’s  an  attempt  to  get  into 
the  core  curriculum,  that  is  the 
basic  courses  that  all  library  school 
students  take,  information  on  the 
handicapped  and  specifically  on 
library  services  to  the  handicapped. 
In  the  master’s  program  we 
typically  have  six  or  more  required 
courses  that  all  library  students 
take— courses  such  as  library  admin¬ 
istration,  information  services  and 
materials.  In  all  of  these  courses  it 
is  appropriate  to  mention  the 
handicapped.  We  have  developed 
some  instructional  materials  for 
each  of  five  courses  and  these  will 


be  discussed  at  the  institute,  and  it 
is  our  hope  that  instruction  on 

Gerald  Jahoda  began  his  career  as  an 
industrial  chemist  but  his  interest 
changed  to  librarianship  and  at  the  time 
he  became  a  professor  in  FSU’s  School  of 
Library  Science  in  1963  was  head  of 
Systems  Research  and  Library,  Technical 
Information  Division,  Esso  Research  and 
Engineering  Company.  He  holds  a  doctor 
of  library  science  degree  from  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Jahoda  s  “Information  Storage  and 
Retrieval  Systems  for  Individual  Re¬ 
searchers”  (Wiley,  1970)  is  widely  used  as 
textbook  and  he  has  directed  studies  of 
graduate  students  in  information  science 
and  conducted  extensive  research  in  this 
field.  His  wife,  Gloria  Jahoda,  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  several  books, 
including  “The  Other  Florida.  ” 

Although  continuing  his  teaching  and 
research  in  information  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval,  Dr.  Jahoda ’s  interest  now  is 
another  field  of  library  science,  as  is 
indicated  in  this  interview  by  Clifton 
Paisley,  editor  of  Research  in  Review,  on 
May  16,  1978. 

library  service  to  the  handicapped 
will  be  taught  to  all  library  school 


students  attending  the  sixty-plus 
accredited  library  schools  in  this 
country. 

RiR:  You  are  well  known  over  the 
country,  Dr.  Jahoda,  for  your  work 
in  documentation,  information 
storage  and  retrieval.  How  did  you 
get  interested  in  the  question  of 
librarianship  for  the  handicapped? 

Jahoda:  Well,  it  was  a  personal 
matter,  actually.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  an  eye  problem,  and  due  to 
this  eye  problem  I  became  acutely 
aware  of  the  difficulty  handicapped 
people  have  in  using  libraries.  And 
this  got  me  interested  in  this  field, 
one  that  is  really  virgin  territory  in 
a  great  many  respects  where  a  lot  of 
things  need  to  be  done. 

RiR:  Would  you  mind  elaborating 
on  your  eye  problem? 

Jahoda:  I  have  what  is  known  as 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  which  is  a 
progressive  eye  disease  of  the  pig¬ 
ments  of  the  retina.  It  affects  both 
your  peripheral  vision  and  your 


"Getting  to  the  library  and  getting  things  out  of  the  library 
are  second  nature  to  the  non-handicapped  —  these  problems  are  not  given 
any  consideration.  But  they  may  be  massive  problems  for  the  disabled." 


Well  known  in  the  field  of  information  science,  FSU  Prof  Gerald  Jahoda  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  has  been 
concerned  in  recent  research  with  how  the  use  of  computer  terminals  connected  to  bibliographic  data  bases  affects  the 
information  style  of  research  scientists . 


central  vision,  and  at  this  point  I 
have  difficulty  in  reading  regular 
print  without  some  optical  devices. 

RiR:  I  see  you  have  what  looks  like 
a  new  device  here  in  your  office. 

Jahoda:  Yes,  this  is  a  marvelous 
thing  that  has  been  developed 
during  about  the  last  half  dozen 
years.  It  is  a  closed  circuit  television 
system.  You  enlarge  on  a  monitor 
any  printed  material  and  the  en¬ 
largement  can  be  up  to  sixty  times 
the  original  size.  You  can  control 
the  brightness  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
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trast.  This  is  a  tremendous  device 
for  the  partially  visually  handi¬ 
capped  and  there  are  other  such 
devices. 

RiR:  This  TV  system  relieves  your 
problem  by  enlarging  the  type  and 
otherwise  you  could  not  read  con¬ 
tinuously,  or  at  all,  or  what? 

Jahoda:  Actually,  I  have  a  pair  of 
magnifying  glasses  that  permit  me 
to  read  regular  print  if  held  very 
close  to  my  eyes.  But  for  one  thing 
you  cannot  use  this  for  any  length 
of  time  and  for  another,  if  the 


materials  are  held  too  close  to  the 
eyes  you  cannot  make  any  notes  or 
comments  about  them.  So  this 
machine  is  a  great  help  in  my  work. 

RiR:  When  you  talk  about  the 
handicapped  this  of  course  covers 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Just  what 
does  the  term  include? 

Jahoda:  Well,  it  embraces  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  problems. 
You  mentioned  the  physical  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness  and  deafness. 
There  are  the  disabled  who  depend 
for  mobility  on  a  wheel  chair,  and 


"It  is  our  hope  that  instruction  in  library  service  to  the  handicapped 
will  be  taught  to  all  library  school  students  attending  the  sixty-plus 
accredited  library  schools  in  the  country." 


others.  Then  you  have  emotional 
problems— the  mentally  disabled  as 
well.  So  we  are  dealing  with  a  fairly 
large  percentage  of  the  population. 

RiR:  How  large? 

Jahoda:  Well,  I  can  give  you  some 
figures.  The  highest  estimate  to  my 
knowledge  is  that  one  out  of  every 
six  persons  in  this  country  has  a 
handicap  and  this  may  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  a  broken  leg  or 
shoulder  perhaps,  and  he  may  need 
some  aid  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
figures  range  from  one  out  of  six  to 


one  out  of  twenty.  We  can  assume 
that  there  are  at  least  ten  million 
handicapped  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
—probably  more  than  that. 

RiR:  What  particular  problems  do 
the  various  handicapped  have  so  far 
as  library  service  is  concerned? 

Jahoda:  Well,  a  person  in  a  wheel¬ 
chair  may  have  a  big  problem  just 
getting  into  a  library,  in  the  first 
place.  I  have  talked  to  a  student  in 
a  wheelchair  and  a  blind  student 
about  the  problem,  but  let’s  take 
the  wheelchair  person.  The  one  I 


talked  with  has  a  van  she  can  get 
into  by  means  of  a  special  lift,  but 
she  may  not  be  able  to  find  a 
parking  space  right  near  the  library, 
so  there  may  be  some  incon¬ 
venience  in  getting  to  the  library. 
Our  university  library  is  equipped 
for  handicapped  users,  that  is, 
people  in  wheelchairs.  There  is  a 
ramp  in  addition  to  the  stairs.  But 
the  doors  are  still  fairly  difficult  to 
open,  the  carpeting  in  some  of  the 
library  is  not  as  easy  to  maneuver  as 
you  would  like  it  to  be.  Then  if  she 
uses  the  library  catalog  some  of  the 
drawers  may  be  out  of  reach  for 


A  progressive  eye  disease,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  led  to  Dr.  Jahoda’s  obtaining  this  closed  circuit  television  system  which 
enlarges  the  printed  page  for  him.  The  progress  of  his  blindness  also  has  led  to  an  interest  in  librarianship  for  the  handicapped, 
the  subject  of  a  nationwide  conference  he  will  direct  Aug.  27-Sept.  1. 


reader  but  remember  that  this  is  a 
great  advance  for  someone  who  had 
not  been  able  to  read  print  at  all. 

RiR:  There  is  one  of  these  on 
campus,  I  believe. 

Jahoda:  That  is  correct.  In  fact 
FSU  is  relatively  advanced  in  ser- 


RiR:  Besides  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision  reading  machines  what  is 
there  to  help  the  partially  sighted 
reader? 

Jahoda:  There  is  also  a  device  called 
a  talking  calculator.  It  has  a  key¬ 
board  usable  by  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  and  instead  of  a  visual 
output  on  the  screen  it  has  an  audio 
output,  that  is,  the  answer  is  given 
in  synthesized  speech. 


her.  Once  she  identifies  an  item, 
going  into  the  stacks  may  present  a 
problem  because  the  aisles  are  not 
wide  enough  for  a  wheelchair.  If 
they  were,  she  still  would  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  items  on  the  top 
shelf  or  the  bottom  shelf.  Getting 
to  the  library  and  getting  things  out 
of  the  library  are  second  nature  to 
the  non-handicapped— these  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  given  any  considera¬ 
tion.  But  they  may  be  massive 
problems  for  the  disabled. 

RiR:  I  suppose  there  are  many 
kinds  of  equipment  to  learn  about. 
What  sort  of  things  in  a  library  can 
assist  a  totally  blind  person? 

Jahoda:  Up  until  recently,  the 
totally  blind  were  completely 
dependent  on  the  sighted  reader  for 
print.  There  have  been  two  very 
promising  developments.  One  is  the 
Kurzweil  reading  machine.  This  is 
for  the  totally  blind.  The  machine 
has  a  scanning  device  which  takes 
each  character  on  a  printed  page 
and  translates  it  into  sound,  so  that 
the  blind  reader  actually  has  the 
voice  equivalent  of  print.  It’s  still 
fairly  slow.  A  numbers  of  hours  are 
required  to  be  trained  in  its  use 
and,  unfortunately,  the  machine  is 
very  expensive.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  such  a  machine  that 
now  costs  $50,000.  But  the  price 
will  go  down  and  I’m  sure  it  will  be 
improved  in  many  ways. 

Another  machine,  called  the 
Optacon,  is  a  portable  device  that 
translates  individual  characters  into 
tactile  signals.  The  printed  page  is 
scanned  with  a  sensing  device  which 
translates  printed  characters  into 
equivalent  signals  that  can  be  felt 
on  the  fingers.  It  takes  about  50 
hours  to  develop  some  proficiency 
on  the  machine  and  a  good  reader 
reads  around  30  words  a  minute. 
This  is  a  lot  slower  than  the  sighted 
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"If  we  are  providing  services 
to  the  handicapped, 
particularly  the  blind,  we 
are  making  a  kind  of  quantum 
jump  here,  because  as 
far  as  the  blind  are 
concerned,  there  are  no 
other  information  sources 
available.  The  blind  person 
can't  go  to  the  newsstand 
to  buy  a  magazine,  or  to 
the  bookstore  to  buy 
a  book." 


vices  to  blind  students.  We  have— 
well,  it  varies  from  quarter  to 
quarter— but  in  this  quarter  we  have 
close  to  40  blind  students  on 
campus.  There  is  an  Office  of  Blind 
Services  with  several  Optacons  and 
also  closed  circuit  television  reading 
machines.  The  Optacon,  inci¬ 
dentally,  can  be  purchased  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  cost  is  high  and  some 
can’t  afford  it.  The  Optacon  is  in 
the  price  range  of  about  $3,000. 


RiR:  I  suppose  the  curriculum  in 
the  library  schools  will  embrace 
much  more  than  learning  about  the 
equipment  and  such  things  as  wide 
enough  aisles.  What  will  be  the 
subject  matter  generally? 

Jahoda:  We  would  like  to  sensitize 
the  library  school  student  to  the 
information  needs  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  instruct  him  in  select¬ 
ing,  explaining  and  using  the  whole 
range  of  informational  material 
available  for  the  handicapped. 
There  is  also  a  change  in  attitude 
that  needs  to  be  engendered.  The 
handicap  often  hides  the  person. 
Also  many  people  are  uncomfor¬ 
table  in  the  presence  of  a  handicap. 
These  are  attitudes  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  good  library  services  and 
that  must  be  overcome. 

There  are  now  university  libraries 
that  have  a  position  called  librarian 
serving  the  handicapped.  The  same 
will  be  true,  I  suspect,  in  school 
libraries  and  it  is  already  true  in 
public  libraries. 

Now,  what  are  they  going  to  be 
taught?  Well,  in  addition  to  the 
core  curriculum  that  we  talked 
briefly  about  before,  they  will  learn 
certain  special  skills.  They  will  want 
to  learn  more  about  materials  avail¬ 
able  to  the  handicapped  and  special 
services  that  are  needed,  such  as  the 
recording  of  materials  for  the 
handicapped.  They  will  perhaps 
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learn  some  of  the  special  skills 
needed  in  communicating  with  the 
handicapped— sign  language  for  the 
deaf,  braille  for  the  blind. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
stress  and  this  really  is  my  reason 
for  interest  in  the  area.  If  we 
provide  improved  information  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  reseacher  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  or  to  the  general  public,  we 
are  providing  just  one  additional 
source  of  information,  perhaps  im¬ 
proving  things  by  a  small  incre¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
providing  services  to  the  handi¬ 
capped,  particularly  the  blind— I 
can  speak  more  authoritatively 
about  that— but  also  for  other 
handicapped,  we  are  making  a  kind 
of  quantum  jump  here,  because  as 
far  as  the  blind  are  concerened, 
there  are  no  other  information 
sources  available.  The  blind  person 
can’t  go  to  the  newsstand  to  buy  a 


magazine,  or  to  the  bookstore  to 
buy  a  book.  He  is  more  dependent 
on  libraries,  both  for  vocational 
guidance  and  recreational  and  infor¬ 
mation  reading.  This  is  why  I  am 
really  excited  about  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  improving  library  services  to 
the  handicapped. 

RiR:  Are  there  any  libraries  in  the 
country  that  you  know  of  that 
provide  pretty  much  an  ideal  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  handicapped,  or  some 
of  the  handicapped? 

Jahoda:  Not  in  my  view  of  service. 
There  are  some  libraries  that  are 
doing  a  better  job  than  others. 
Actually  this  country  is  ahead  of 
almost  any  country  that  I  am 
familiar  with  in  library  services  for 
the  handicapped.  We  have  a  na¬ 
tional  library,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  providing  reading  material  in 
recorded  and  braille  form,  and  we 
have  a  network  of  regional  libraries 
providing  free  reading  matter,  free 
mailing  not  only  of  books  but  also 
magazines  in  recorded  and  braille 
form.  This  is  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it’s  not  reaching 
all  of  the  handicapped,  and  in  a 
sense  it  can  be  a  mailing  service  at 
its  lowest  level,  and  even  at  its  best 
it  does  not  go  as  far  as  providing 
reference  services,  providing  in¬ 
struction  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
and  doing  the  wide  range  of  services 
that  libraries  could  and  in  my 
opinion  should  provide  for  the 
handicapped. 

RiR:  And  as  far  as  library  schools 
are  concerned,  I  guess  this  is  an 
untouched  area  pretty  much.  Or  are 
some  of  them  well  into  it? 

Jahoda:  There  are  a  couple  of 
schools  that  have  done  some  work 
along  these  lines  for  several  years. 
One  is  Catholic  University,  which 


has  been  working  with  Gallaudet 
College,  the  College  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  area.  Then 
Wayne  State  University  has  done 
some  work,  primarily  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  institutionalized  handi¬ 
capped. 

RiR:  You  will,  I  suppose,  have 
some  experts  on  hand  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  with  partici¬ 
pants.  Could  you  mention  two  or 
three  of  these  and  their  fields? 

Jahoda:  There  is  Kieth  Wright,  who 
is  the  dean  of  the  Library  School  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and 
who  has  taken  considerable  interest 
in  this  field  and  in  fact  before  he 
accepted  the  job  of  dean  at  Mary¬ 
land  was  both  librarian  at  Gallaudet 
College  for  the  Deaf  as  well  as 
director  of  the  advanced  master’s 
program  on  the  handicapped  at 
Catholic  University.  He  is  an 
authority  in  the  field.  Then  another 
individual  is  Don  Weber,  who  is 
director  of  the  Regional  Library  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  at  Daytona  Beach.  He  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  field  of 
providing  as  good  quality  library 
service  to  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  as  is  given  anywhere. 
He’s  got  some  innovative  ideas.  He’s 
on  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  that  is  developing 
standards  of  library  service  to  the 
handicapped.  These  are  two  of  the 
people  who  will  be  here. 

RiR:  Are  there  other  institutes  of 
this  same  kind  being  held? 

Jahoda:  Not  directed  specifically  to 
the  development  of  instructional 
materials  for  library  schools.  Last 
October  I  attended  an  institute  on 
library  service  to  the  handicapped. 
But  this  was  for  people  who 

(Turn  to  p.  8) 
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A  (Library)  Day  i 


At  the  rotary  file  (3)  a 
helpful  librarian  is  indispens¬ 
able. 


Low  handles  make  it  easier  to  wedge 
oneself  through  heavy  doors.  ( 1 ). 


For  Regina  Perretta  of 
Schnectady,  N.Y.,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  in  library 
science  at  Florida  State  University, 
the  day’s  worries  begin  with  finding 
a  parking  space  near  Strozier 
Library.  Miss  Perretta  drives  to 
school  in  a  van  and  the  van  is 
specially  equipped  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  lift  that  enables  her  to  get  in 
and  out.  A  congenital  infirmity 


limits  her  mobility  to  airplanes,  cars 
and  the  range  and  capabilities  of  a 
hand-propelled  wheelchair. 

The  Library  parking  lot  has  a 
liberal  number  of  spaces  reserved 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  Sometimes, 
though,  all  of  these  are  filled  when 
Miss  Perretta  arrives  and  she  has  to 
go  to  an  alternative  space  reserved 
for  her  behind  the  library.  Even  this 


Inside  the  library  the  search  for  information 
leads  inevitably  to  the  card  catalog  (2).  But 
pulling  out  a  high  drawer  has  all  the  hazards 
and  little  of  the  anticipatory  delight  of  pulling 
down  a  shoebox  from  a  high  closet  shelf  (it 
may  have  Uncle  Fred ’s  butterfly  collection  and 
Grandma’s  false  teeth  inside). 
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i  the  Life  of  Regina  Perretta 


is  filled  on  rare  occasions  and  in 


what  she  needs  in  her  coursework  Library  itself  and  to  get  into  this 


this  event  she  parks  in  a  firelane 
nearby  and  calls  campus  Security. 

Miss  Perretta’s  entry  into  the 
Library  usually  is  an  easy  one,  for 
the  School  of  Library  Science  is  in 
the  basement  story  and  she  rolls 
right  in  from  the  sidewalk.  All  of 
her  classes  are  on  this  level  and  the 


toward  a  master’s  degree  that  she 
expects  to  receive  in  December, 
1978.  A  graduate  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
sociology  and  psychology,  she  is 
studying  toward  becoming  an  aca¬ 
demic  reference  librarian. 


she  has  to  exit  the  basement 
Library  School  part  of  the  building 
and  go  through  the  front  entrance 
doors.  Getting  information  in  the 
library  has  its  problems  for  people 
with  a  wheelchair,  even  though 
Strozier  has  special  facilities,  such  as 
a  ramp,  for  them. 


materials  center  —  a  small  library  Some  of  Miss  Perretta’s  work 
within  itself  —  provides  much  of  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  main 


Likely  as  not  a  wanted  book  is  on  the 
7th  shelf  and  Miss  Perretta  is  tempted 
to  trip  it  off  this  way  (4). 


Threading  microfilm  (5)  may  be  as 
difficult  as  bandaging  the  head  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 


Miss  Perretta  brings  along  a  cup  so 
she  can  drink  from  high  water 
fountains,  manages  to  reach  high 
elevator  buttons,  avoids  high  car¬ 
pets  like  bicyclists  do  the  Ever¬ 
glades.  After  a  day  in  the  library > 
she  can  look  forward  to  an 
exhilarating  “fast  ride  down”  the 
ramp,  which  is  a  mite  steep  ( 6). 
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A  variety  of  aids  for  the  blind  and 
partially  sighted  students  at  FSU 
are  available  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Training  Laboratory  in  Bryan  Hall 
Katy  Ottman  of  Sarasota,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  in  rehabilitation 
counseling,  here  is  learning  to  use 
the  Optacon.  This  machine,  after 
50  hours  of  training,  enables  a 
totally  blind  person  to  read  books 
by  touch  -  a  tiny  camera  here 
picks  up  the  type  of  Jonathan 
Livingston  Seagull  and  translates  it 
into  tactile  signals  that  the  reader 
receives  through  a  finger  in  the  left 
hand.  Six  machines  presently  are 
loaned  out  to  students  who  have 
learned  to  read  with  them  -  at  a 
rate  of  about  30  words  a  minute. 


wanted  to  or  were  providing  such 
service  rather  than  for  instructors 
developing  and  using  instructional 
material  in  their  courses. 

RiR:  Why  is  the  subject  of  so  much 
interest  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education? 

Jahoda:  Well,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
giving  the  handicapped  first  class 
citizenship.  The  late  seventies  might 
be  considered  the  equivalent  to  the 
dvil  rights  era  for  the  blacks  in  the 
early  and  mid-sixties.  We  have  some 
legislation  on  the  books  calling  for 
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equal  education  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  also  for  equal  job 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 
The  fact  that  we  have  some  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  fact  that  people  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  some  of  them  are 
coming  out  of  the  closet,  and  that 
other  than  they  can’t  see  or  hear 
too  well  or  move  too  well,  that 
they  are  just  like  anybody  else— I 
think  is  a  point  that  the  general 
public  is  becoming  aware  of. 

RiR:  I  gather,  Dr.  Jahoda,  that 
although  your  interest  is  switching 


to  this  subject,  you  are  still  busy  in 
information  retrieval  and  reference. 
Is  that  true? 

Jahoda:  This  is  right  and  there  are  a 
couple  of  projects  that  I  have  been 
working  on  that  I’ll  briefly  describe 
for  you.  One,  and  this  is  the  result 
of  a  U.  S  Office  of  Education  grant, 
was  completed  in  1975,  I  believe. 
This  deals  with  the  process  of 
answering  reference  questions.  This 
is  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
libraries.  You  can  go  into  a  library 
and  typically  ask  the  librarian  a 
question  on  any  subject  and  if  it  is 


a  good  librarian,  as  I  hope  most  of 
them  are,  they  can  answer  the 
question  with  the  resources  at 
hand.  Well,  this  is  a  skill  that  takes 
time  to  develop  and  we  looked  at 
this  skill  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
steps  or  components  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  answering  a  question. 
First  you  have  to  identify  the  key 
words  of  the  question.  Then  you 
have  to  be  sure  that  what  is  asked  is 
actually  what  is  wanted  and  if  not, 
the  question  is  to  be  negotiated. 
Then  you  have  to  make  a  mental 
note  and  try  to  match  the  question 
with  the  type  of  book  that  may 
have  answers  to  the  question.  Is  it  a 
dictionary  question,  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  question,  and  so  on?  Then 
you’ve  got  to  look  for  the  proper 
word  or  phrase  in  the  index  to 
locate  the  information.  Then  once 
you  are  at  the  correct  page  you 
have  to  extract  the  proper  answer. 
Then  you  have  to  provide  the 
proper  answer— what  you  consider 
the  proper  answer— and  make  sure 
that  this  is  really  what  is  wanted. 
Basically,  we  were  looking  at 
reference  work,  that  is  answering 
questions,  as  a  process  consisting  of 
about  seven  different  steps.  And  we 


Paul  Nulting,  consultant  for  the 
visually  handicapped  with  the 
Florida  Division  of  Blind  Services, 
demonstrates  another  of  the  devices 
used  by  totally  blind  students  and 
there  are  five  of  these  talking 
calculators  now  in  use  on  campus. 
The  Rehabilitation  Training 
Laboratory,  using  free  space  pro¬ 
vided  by  FSU,  is  the  joint  enter¬ 
prise  also  of  the  Division  of  Blind 
Services  of  the  Florida  Department 
of  Education,  the  Tallahassee  Lions 
Club  and  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind. 


developed  some  instructional  computer  terminal  in  the  reference 
materials  for  teaching  these  individ-  department  of  the  library.  This 
ual  steps,  and  these  have  been  computer  terminal  is  connected  to 
developed  into  a  book  which  large— what  may  be  called- 

bibliographic  data  bases,  basically 
indexes  to  large  collections  of  docu¬ 
ments  such  as  the  indexes  to 
Psychological  Abstracts,  Chemical 
Abstracts,  and  so  on.  The  reference 
librarian  can  answer  a  question  by 
searching  an  index  to  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  documents  and  do  so  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  The  key 
words  characterizing  the  question 
are  typed  in  on  the  terminal  and 
the  computer  will  respond  by  say¬ 
ing  there  are  X  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  on  this  topic.  And  if  this  is 
the  right  number— if  there  are  not 
too  many  or  too  few  documents— 
then  another  command  to  the  com¬ 
puter  is  made  by  keying  in  a  word 
on  the  terminal  that  will  result  in  a 
printout  of  the  desired  abstracts 
and/or  citations.  Now  this  can  be 
done  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Academic  Press  will  publish  next  The  response  is  very  fast.  This  is  an 
year.  That’s  the  reference  process,  important  technological  innovation 
Also,  there  has  been  an  in-  in  the  library.  It  is  also  an  expensive 
teresting  new  development  in  li-  one,  for  these  searches  cost  an 
braries  during  the  last  five  years  or  average  of  $20  of  computer  time 
so,  and  that  is  the  addition  of  a  per  search. 


"The  handicap  often  hides 
the  person.  Also,  many 
people  are  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  a  handicap. 
These  are  attitudes  that 
stand  in  the  way  of 
good  library  services  and 
that  must  be  overcome." 
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But  what  we’re  interested  in  is 
the  change  in  information  style  of 
researchers,  that  is,  whether  the 
availability  of  this  computer  termi¬ 
nal  makes  a  difference  to  the 
researcher  in  terms  of  coming  to 
the  library  more  often  for  informa¬ 
tion,  phrasing  his  questions  dif¬ 
ferently,  adjusting  as  it  were  to  this 
technological  innovation.  And  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has 
given  A1  Bayer  of  Sociology  and  me 
a  grant  to  provide  such  service  on 
an  experimental  basis  for  a  couple 
of  years.  We  have  a  terminal  in  the 
Chemistry  Department  and  some 
doctoral  students  in  library  science 
are  manning  that  terminal  and  are 
keeping  a  good  record  of  the  kind 
of  questions  that  are  being  asked 
and  the  users’  reactions  to  the 
computer  output.  By  the  end  of  the 
project  we  may  be  able  to  have 
some  idea  of  not  only  how  often 
but  how  and  with  what  level  of 
satisfaction  this  facility  is  being 
used. 

Dean  Harold  Goldstein  of  the 
School  of  Library  Science,  which  is 
hosting  the  Institute,  announced 
that  the  following  persons  will 
attend: 

Linda  Lucas 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Hugo  F.  Sandoval 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

James  L.  Thomas 

North  Texas  State  University 

Henry  C.  Dequin 

Northern  Illinois  University 

Sr.  Lauretta  McCusker 
Rosary  College 

Kathryn  McChesney 
Kent  State  University 

C.  Edward  Carroll 
University  of  Missouri 


Marion  K.  Cobb 

University  of  California,  L.A. 

Patsy  H.  Perritt 

Louisiana  State  University 

Ronald  F.  Sigler 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Mil. 

Joan  S.  Nist 

Auburn  University 

Dr.  Myra  Macon 

University  of  Mississippi 

Emily  S.  Boyce 

East  Carolina  University 

Mell  Busbin 

East  Tennessee  State  University 
Harry  Clark 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Janice  A.  Bolt 

Chicago  State  University 

Jefferson  D.  Caskey 

West  Kentucky  University 

Alice  Naylor 

Appalachian  State  University 


Photos  by  I.B.  (Doc)  Kokol 


Grants 

Contracts 

received  or  renewed  between 
Jan.  1  and  April  30,  1978 


By  U.  S.  Agencies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE/ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION: 

$75,000,  E.  A.  Femald  ( Florida  Resources  & 
Environmental  Analysis  Center ),  Economic 
Development  Administration  University  Center. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE/NATIONAL 
OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION:  $34,384,  T.  N.  Krishnamurti 

( Meteorology ),  diagnostic  studies  of  climatic 
anomalies;  $57,400,  Y.  Hsueh  ( Oceanography ), 
the  development  of  circulation  models  for  New 
York  Bight. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY:  $3,000,  S. 
Edwards  &  J.  Lannutti  (Physics),  conference  on 
current  trends  in  the  theory  of  fields  in  honor 
of  P.  A.  M.  Dirac;  $315,000,  J.  Lannutti 
(Physics),  high  energy  particle  physics. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE:  $19,950,  G. 
Macesich  (Yugoslav- American  Studies  Center), 
joint  FSU-University  of  Belgrade  Program. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY/CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS:  $19,761,  B.  Glassen  ( Florida 
Resources  &  Environmental  Analysis  Center), 
an  environmental  inventory  of  northwest 
Florida. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR/ 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE:  $506,  J.  Stouta- 
mire  (Anthropology),  archeological  analysis  of 
the  Grey  Columns  House,  Macon  County, 
Alabama;  $10,996,  archeological  excavations  at 
Fort  Barrancas  and  Bateria  San  Antonio. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY: 

$36,838,  G.  Levy  (Chemistry),  high  sensitivity 
FTNMR  studies  of  evnironmental  toxic  ma¬ 
terials;  $535,  R.  J.  Livingston  (Biological 
Science),  identification  of  tropho-dynamic  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  recovery  of  a  polluted  coastal 
system. 

FLORIDA  SEA  GRANT  PROGRAM:  $5,400, 
J.  Anderson  ( Florida  Resources  &  Environ¬ 
mental  Analysis  Center),  Florida  buoyed  fishing 
and  diving  reef  atlas;  $10,021,  K.  Walby 
(Florida  Resources  &  Environmental  Analysis 
Center),  reef  fish  contract  study. 

HEALTH  RESOURCES  ADMINISTRATION: 
$89,713,  M.  J.  Sparkman  &  E.  D.  Henning 
(School  of  Nursing),  Nursing  Capitation  Grant. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION:  $45,027,  R.  A.  Craig 
(Meteorology),  planning  and  analyzing  ozone 
measurements  as  science  support  for  the 
AEM/SAGE  Sensor;  $26,029,  S.  L.  Hess 
(Meteorology),  Viking  Project. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE:  $81,520, 
W.  Herz  (Chemistry),  antitumor  lactones— 
studies  in  phytochemistry. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES:  $6,950,  D.  Darst  (Modern 
Languages),  a  translation  of  two  treatises 
concerning  witchcraft  in  Spain. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE:  $33,211, 
J.  E.  T.  Blumsack  &  M.  A.  Berkley  (Psy¬ 
chology),  tectal  function  in  vision— a  behavioral 
analysis;  $66,286,  T.  P.  Williams  &  B.  N.  Baker 
(Institute  of  Molecular  Biophysics),  damaging 
effects  of  visible  light. 

NATIONAL  HEART,  LUNG  AND  BLOOD 
INSTITUTE:  $76,115,  V.  L.  Goedken 

(Chemistry),  structural  and  reactivity  studies  of 
iron  and  cobalt  complexes;  $90,473,  M.  J. 
Greenberg  (Biological  Science),  pharmacology 
of  molluscan  hearts. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT:  $31,047, 
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M.  E.  Freeman  {Biological  Science),  hypo- 
thalmic  control  of  pituitary  function;  $45,033, 
control  of  prolactin  secretin. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRON¬ 
MENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES:  $65,337, 
R.  C.  Dougherty  ( Chemistry ),  new  screening 
methods  for  toxic  substances. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH: 
$77,004,  R.  M.  Johnson  ( Graduate  Studies  and 
Research),  biomedical  research  support  grant. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MENTAL 
HEALTH:  $16,885,  L.  D.  Bernard  ( Social 
Work),  social  work  training  in  community 
mental  health;  $1,920,  H.  K.  Goldstein  ( Social 
Work),  social  work -mental  health  program 
evaluation;  $28,334,  J.  Whiddon  ( Social  Work), 
social  work  -  mental  health  Administration; 
$542,  D.  R.  Kenshalo  ( Psychology ),  research 
training  Biological  Sciences. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEURO¬ 
LOGICAL  DISEASES  AND  STROKE: 

$44,782,  J.  S.  Elam  {Biological  Science),  axonal 
glycoproteins  and  glycosamingoglycans; 
$49,179,  P.  P.  Graziadei  {Biological  Science), 
functional  anatomy  of  olfactory  and  taste 
receptors;  $12,236,  R.  B.  Masterton  ( Psy¬ 
chology ),  analysis  of  sensory  cortex. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION: 
$49,100,  R.  C.  Morris  &  W.  G.  Moulton 
{Physics),  acquisition  of  a  helium  liquefier; 
$73,187,  J.  J.  Stephens  {Meteorology),  tran¬ 
sient  scattering  by  hydrometeors;  $126,868,  G. 
DeVore  {Geology),  curatorship  of  Antarctic 
core  collections;  $52,000,  Y.  L.  Wang  {Physics), 
crystal-field  effects  in  magnetic  systems; 
$400,311,  E.  Burkman  ( Educational  Research 
Institute),  Individualized  Science  Instructional 
System  (ISIS);  $58,300,  R.  L.  Iverson  {Ocean¬ 
ography),  environmental  control  of  seagrass 
productivity;  $75,000,  R.  N.  Mariscal  {Bio¬ 
logical  Science),  the  systematic  biology  of 
cnidarians  and  their  cnidae;  $5,600,  P.  A. 
LaRock  {Oceanography),  sulfate  reduction  and 
heterotrophic  activity  in  the  Cariaco  Trench; 
$88,000,  D.  Robson,  R.  J.  Philpott  &  F. 
Petrovich  {Physics),  theoretical  low  energy 
nuclear  physics;  $13,800,  D.  W.  Stuart 
C Meteorology ),  meteorological  support  and  in¬ 
vestigation  for  the  Joint  II  Expedition  (CUEA 
Component);  $52,000,  the  meteorological 
aspects  of  the  Joint  I  and  Joint  II  CUEA 
Experiments;  $83,000,  G.  C.  Levy  ( Chemistry ), 
multiple  frequency  carbon  13  spin  relaxation 
and  elucidation  of  complex  molecular  dy¬ 
namics;  $35,000,  M.  Menzel  {Biological 
Science),  genome  structure  and  evolution  in 
cotton  and  its  relatives  (gossypium);  $37,000, 
W.  R.  Tschinkel  ( Biological  Science),  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  pupation  by  crowding  in  a  tenebrionid 
beetle;  $19,970,  L.  Barnes  ( Science  &  Human 
Affairs),  student  science  training  for  high 
ability  secondary  school  students;  $41,500, 
D.  F.  DeTar  ( Chemistry ),  theoretical  calcula¬ 
tion  of  steric  effects  in  reactions;  $28,500  & 
$62,700,  J.  J.  O’Brien  {Meteorology),  coastal 
upwelling  ecosystems  analysis  (CUEA):  simula¬ 
tion  of  time-dependent  coastal  upwelling  circu¬ 
lation;  $1,600,  S.  W.  Wise  {Geology),  Islas 
Orcadas  piston  and  trigger  core  studies; 
$23,300,  R.  L.  Fulton  {Chemistry),  theory  of 
dielectric  constant  and  applications;  $2,000, 
J.  E.  Lannutti  {Physics),  conference  on  current 


trends  in  the  theory  of  fields  in  honor  of 
P.  A.  M.  Dirac;  $35,000,  J.  Saltiel  ( Chemistry ), 
mechanisms  of  photo-chemical  reactions; 
$30,000,  G.  P.  Schatten  ( Biological  Science), 
the  egg  surface  and  fertilization. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  $228,750,  E.  L. 
Herp  ( WFSU-TV ),  Educational  Broadcasting 
Facilities  Grant. 

OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  RESEARCH:  $25,000, 
A.  Barcilon  ( Geophysical  Fluid  Dynamics  Insti¬ 
tute),  forced  internal  gravity  waves  in  a  nearly 
saturated  atmosphere;  $40,000,  R.  A.  Bradley 
( Statistics ),  development  of  statistical  method¬ 
ology  for  the  design  and  analysis  of  weather 
modification  experiments. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE:  $13,910,  A.  S. 
Ford  ( Urban  and  Regional  Planning),  health 
manpower,  problems,  prospects,  and  planning. 

REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION:  $44,062,  J.  M.  Boland  ( Counseling , 
Health,  and  Rehabilitation),  teaching  grant  and 
traineeships:  long-term  training  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion;  $11,508,  D.  L.  Hedrick  ( Audiology  and 
Speech  Pathology),  long  term  traineeships  in 
speech  pathology  and  audiology. 


By  Florida  Agencies 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM  OF  FLORIDA:  $1,200,  R.  J.  Ingham 
( Post-Secondary  Education),  identification  of 
research  needs  in  adult  education  in  Florida. 

FLORIDA  BUREAU  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
PLANNING  AND  ASSISTANCE:  $5,601,  E.  H. 
Czajkoski  ( Criminology ),  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center:  Service  Area  C  -  Royalty 
Account  (Supplement);  $78,331,  evaluating 
Technical  Assistance  Resource  Center;  $49,537, 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center:  Service  Area 
C  (Supplement). 

CITY  OF  CHATTAHOOCHEE:  $8,862,  J.  Barr 
{Florida  Resources  &  Environmental  Analysis 
Center),  city  of  Chattahoochee,  Florida  com¬ 
prehensive  planning  project. 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY 
AFFAIRS:  $3,526,  H.  O.  Waldby  {Public 
Administration),  Work/Study  Program. 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION: 

$49,960,  J.  L.  Gant  &  O.  P.  South  ( Dean’s 
Office),  developing  and  implementing  a  staff 
and  organizational  developmental  program  for 
the  Department  of  Education;  $28,447,  J.  R. 
Hills  ( Evaluation  and  Research  Design),  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  related  to  conduct  of  functional 
literacy  validity  studies  and  longitudinal 
studies;  $32,914,  R.  L.  Lathrop  {Career  Educa¬ 
tion  Center),  contract  to  provide  search  services 
for  information  dissemination  system;  $805, 
dissemination  of  employability  skills  series  to 
middle  school  guidance  departments;  $9,035  & 
$1,255,  instructional  design  assistance  (supple¬ 
ment);  $15,518,  child  care  services  project; 
$50,000,  development  of  Spanish  language  of 
employability  skills  materials;  $18,000,  J.  M. 
Chick  ( Professional  and  Clinical  Programs), 
human  relations  skill  training  for  occupational 
specialists;  $12,931,  J.  R.  Heggen  {. Industrial 
Arts),  industrial  materials  and  processes; 


$20,000,  R.  C.  Reardon  &  R.  Shoemaker 
{Curricular-Career  Information  Service),  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  delivering  career  guidance  to  potential, 
current  and  former  students  of  the  State 
University  System;  $4,000,  I.  Sobel  {Eco¬ 
nomics),  factors  contributing  to  cost  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  school  districts  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  cost  indices;  $3,585,  H.  D.  Burke 
{Counseling,  Health  and  Rehabilitation),  refine¬ 
ment  and  up-date  of  courses  in  Career  Educa¬ 
tion  Education  for  counselor  education  stu¬ 
dents:  implementation  and  evaluation 

counseling;  $5,000,  W.  H.  Hinely  {Industrial 
Arts),  catalog  of  innovations  development; 
$10,000,  development  of  a  model  to  identify 
vocational  education  needs  associated  with  sex 
role  stereotype  with  special  target  groups  in 
industrial  education;  $21,125,  improving  in¬ 
structional  teaching  strategies  by  competency 
based  instruction;  $2,400,  internship  in  educa¬ 
tion  administration;  $8,139,  J.  H.  Hansen  & 
L.  A.  Truesdell  ( Teacher  Education  Projects), 
providing  assistance  in  disseminating  the 
Florida  N-6  General  Teacher  Competency  list  in 
connection  with  the  Florida  Right  to  Read 
Office;  $21,155,  W.  D.  Wargo  {Industrial  Arts), 
Industrial  Arts  for  teachers  of  handicapped; 
$20,444,  E.  L.  Herp  {WFSU-TV),  Florida  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Grant  (second  allocation). 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION/ 
DIVISION  OF  BLIND  SERVICES:  $1,540, 
P.  E.  Ponder  ( Visual  Disabilities),  evaluation 
and  screening  of  visually  handicapped  high 
school  seniors  for  college  entry. 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRON¬ 
MENTAL  REGULATION:  $29,432,  W.  C. 
Burnett  (Oceanography),  continuation  of  Phase 
I  monitoring  for  the  Lake  Jackson  Pollution 
Abatement  Project. 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES:  $10,000, 
W.  S.  Ford  &  A.  S.  Ford  {Institute  for  Social 
Research),  health  education  assessment  in  the 
Florida  Panhandle;  $29,899,  L.  D.  Bernard 
{Social  Work),  State  Formula  Grant  (Adden¬ 
dum);  $13,975,  W.  G.  Bell  {Institute  for  Social 
Research),  returning  the  institutionalized 
elderly  to  the  community;  $4,374,  J.  A. 
Altholz  ( Social  Work),  mental  health  and  the 
aged:  working  with  mentally  and  emotionally 
impaired  elderly;  $740,  J.  S.  Grosslight  ( Center 
for  Professional  Development  and  Public  Ser¬ 
vice),  business  behavior  worshop;  $4,449, 
K.  J.  K.  Robichaud  ( Center  for  Professional 
Development  and  Public  Service),  Department 
of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  District 
IV  Management  Institute-professional  develop¬ 
ment  seminars  and  workshops. 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE/ 
DIVISION  OF  ARCHIVES,  HISTORY  AND 
RECORDS  MANAGEMENT:  $2,000,  R.  C. 
Glassen  ( Graduate  Studies  &  Research),  sedi- 
mentology  of  three  archeological  sites  near 
Caryville,  Florida. 

FINE  ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  FLORIDA:  $620, 
D.  S.  Roche  {Dance),  introduction  to  dance  and 
some  of  its  magics;  $250,  completion  of 
costumes  for  “Narcissus  et  Toad”;  $400,  V.  M. 
Brouch  {Art  Education  and  Craft  Design), 
Florida  Craftsman  feature  in  “Craft  Horizons”; 
$4,817,  E.  Talley-Schmidt  {University  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Arts),  dance  touring  program. 
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GOVERNOR’S  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  COMMIS¬ 
SION:  $50,000,  R,  Chackerian  ( Public 
Administration),  pedestrian  safety  evaluation. 

LEON  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT:  $5,000, 
J.  H.  Hansen  ( Elementary  &  Secondary  School 
Systems),  Leon  County  Teacher  Education 
Center. 

LEON  COUNTY-TALLAHASSEE  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM:  $28,468,  E.  B. 
Boclair  ( Center  for  Professional  Development 
and  Public  Service),  energy  conservation  sup¬ 
port 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA:  $27,300,  P. 
Elliott  ( Program  in  Medical  Sciences),  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  Capitation  Grant. 

By  Other  Agencies 

ACADEMY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  INC.:  $55,435,  R.  Morgan  ( Center  for 
Educational  Technology),  communications 
planning  and  seminar  resources  facilitating 
learning. 


BUCKEYE  CELLULOSE  CORPORATION: 

$28,460,  R.  J.  Livingston  ( Biological  Science), 
effects  of  Kraft  Mill  wastes  on  benthic  macro¬ 
phyte. 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD¬ 
CASTING:  $243,263,  E.  L.  Herp  (WFSU-TV), 
1978  Community  Service  Grant. 

EXXON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY:  $33,000,  L. 
Mandelkern  &  G.  Levy  {Chemistry /institute  of 
Molecular  Biophysics),  C13  NMR  studies  of 
LDPE. 

FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDA¬ 
TION:  $1,317  &  $388,  W.  H.  Long 

( Meteorology ),  Meteorology  Department  — 
developmental  funds;  $6,386,  E.  Nichols 
{Mathematics  Education),  mathematics  publica¬ 
tions. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY:  $27,920,  B.  S. 
Sapolsky  {Mass  Communications),  improving 
effectiveness  of  public  information  and  educa¬ 
tion  television  programming. 

LEON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED 
CITIZENS:  $600,  W.  D.  Wargo  {Vocational, 
Technical  &  Industrial  Arts  Education),  work 


evaluation  and  training  for  retarded  adults. 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY: 
$68,618,  D.  St.  Angelo  {Institute  for  Social 
Research),  the  political  impact  of  the  elderly. 

PENNZOIL  PRODUCING  COMPANY:  $184, 
J.  Stoutamire  {Anthropology),  Pennzoil  Well 
Survey,  number  2. 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION:  $500,  F.  L. 
Jenks  {Foreign  Language  Education),  collection 
and  shipment  of  books  to  UNAZA,  Zaire. 

THE  MCGRORTY  FOUNDATION:  $5,000, 
W.  C.  Rhodes  {Institute  of  Molecular  Bio¬ 
physics),  purchase  of  GE  2  MeV  Megavoltage 
X-ray  machine. 

THE  THRASHER  RESEARCH  FUND:  $8,270, 
J.  K.  Torgesen  {Psychology),  the  development 
of  follow-up  tests  to  identify  specific  cognitive 
processes. 

UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION:  $5,500,  B.  G.  Massialas  {Developmental 
Studies  in  Education),  training  in  population 
education  (UNESCO  Fellowship). 
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